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Eric Johnston’s Valedictory 


The address given by Eric A. Johnston on his retire- 
ment as president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States contained some significant passages. He re- 
called that when he took office four years ago “the word 
‘capitalist’ was practically an epithet.” At that time he 
protested against the prevailing business psychology and 
he now reiterates. “Four years ago, I remember saying 
that we business men had been intimidated by all the 
tirades against ‘bloated capitalists’ and ‘swollen profits.’ 
We were so scared, I said then, that we took refuge in a 
muzzy little phrase called ‘free enterprise system,’ and 
sometimes we crawled into a corner of the American flag 
and talked about ‘the American way of life.’ Anything 
but capitalism.” He repeated the following from his in- 
augural address: “You cannot take a whiff of ‘free en- 
terprise’ or a stretch of a ‘way of life’ and start a factory 
with it. To start a factory and to start the jobs inside 
that factory you have to have savings. You have to have 
money. You have to have capital. . . . The word upon 
which to fix the national mind at this time is simply, out- 
rightly, and frankly, capitalism.” 


Business men, Mr. Johnston thinks, have no reason to 
be apologetic about capitalism but the word needs a new 
definition. He quotes the definition in the standard dic- 
tionary: “ ‘Capitalism. The concentration of capital. The 
power or influence of capital as when in the hands of a 
few,’ ”’ on which he comments: “That’s the definition of 
capitalism under which American business men have lived 
too long. . . . Capitalism, as defined in the books, fits only 
the freebooting era in our country, the days of the wasters 
and the plunderers, the spoilers and the monopolists. And 
that era’s dead and buried.” He suggests the following 
definition: “Capitalism is a competitive economic system 
designed for the enrichment of the many and not to make 
afew men rich.” For that kind of capitalism business men 
can “go hell-bent”; indeed they had better “if we don’t 
want the good things we've got to go to hell.” He sug- 
gests the new capitalism be called “neoteric capitalism,” 
if a catch phrase is wanted. “That means new. Modern. 
Young.” 

This new capitalism has new criteria. Mr. Johnston 
thinks the status quo can be defended but business men 
must “quit looking at the status quo as a finishing line 
and learn to treat it as a starting line for the new capital- 
ism now emerging.” The old capitalism is “loaded down 
with petrified prejudices—against organized labor, against 
government activity, against community planning. The 
new view,” which he earnestly recommends, “holds that 
capitalism is a human institution, vibrant and evolution- 
ary, capable constantly of adjusting itself to new condi- 


tions. There is nothing eternal, nothing sacrosanct about 
it. Unless it justifies itself by works instead of words, it 
must go with the wind of change.” 

“Under progressive capitalism, the individual is a iree 
agent, but not a freebooter. He has the right to choose, 
the right to make his own decisions, but he does not have 
the right to ride roughshod over the rights of others.” 
This new capitalism “recognizes the supremacy of the 
individual. But it must also recognize that our modern 
mass production society has caused individuals to band 
together in economic groups for their material and mental 
wellbeing. Today, individuals belong to the union, the cor- 
poration, the farm organization, the cooperative, the trade 
association, the professional society. Americans have 
transferred certain of their freedoms to these voluntary 
associations so that they can act and work more effectively 
in our modern mass production society. . . . 

“These modern economic aggregations are sometimes 
called ‘pressure groups.’ And that’s what they are. They 
are here and they are going to stay. What’s more they 
are part of our kind of living. In truth, group action is 
America’s democratic answer to modern industrial society. 

“We must learn to understand that these voluntary but 
powerful associations are the core of America’s new capi- 
talism. But we can’t afford to let them run hog wild. Un- 
less they are regulated they become more powerful than 
the state itself.” 

But acceptance of regulation must be non-discrimina- 
tory. “Business men want unions regulated. Union lead- 
want more regulation of business. The farmer wants them 
both regulated. You can’t tell one group to divulge where 
and how it gets its money and where and how it spends 
it unless you tell that to all groups. 

“You can’t insist that one group be governed by demo- 
cratic principles and not the others. You can’t demand 
that one group be responsible and not the others. We used 
to talk about the evils of special privilege for the indi- 
vidual. Now, it is just as important that no one group 
should enjoy special privilege. 

“Up to date, we’ve had a black market in irresponsible 
power by some groups because we haven’t understood 
that this age of group action requires fair rules of the 
game for all groups.” 

There must be equal opportunity and fair competition 
in contrast to the monopolistic practices of the older com- 
petition. The new concept “must include a much, much 
greater diffusion of the good things of life. It must mean 
more people owning more things. It must mean more 
machines, but more important, more people who can afford 
the product of those machines.” 

Business men say they want “a greater middle-class 
economy” with “fewer people at the bottom, fewer at the 
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top, and more in the middle.” If they really mean it why, 
Mr. Johnston asks, should they object to a decent mimi- 
mum wage? They want to eliminate depressions and sea- 
sonal unemployment. Then why not an annual wage? 
They want wider diffusion of goods. Then why not profit 
sharing ? 

Mr. Johnston is particularly interested in the last of 
these devices. “The majority must feel that they share 
in the profits of the profit system. Otherwise they may 
decide some day that they want another system. The more 
and more capitalists there are, the safer your stake in 
capitalism is. The goal of our new capitalism is every 
man a capitalist.” It is, in effect, “a new capitalism or 
none at all.” For the old capitalism “has virtually disap- 
peared abroad. It was liquidated in Russia. It is dying 
on the continent of Europe. It gasps for breath in the 
British Isles. What has replaced it? . . . Communism and 
Socialism have taken its place.” In America business 
men must “liberalize or face the threat of economic liqui- 
dation.” 


Corporate Profits, 1929-45 


A thorough study, “Trend of Corporate Profits, 1929- 
45,” by Gardner F. Derrickson, is published in Survey of 
Current Business, a periodical of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, for April 1946. (Single copies, 20 cents, from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Printing Office, Washington.) The data are to appear 
later in a bulletin. Mr. Derrickson is a member of the 
staff of the National Income Division, Office of Business 
Economics. 

The figures for the years 1944 and 1945 are “prelimi- 
nary estimates.” The data for 1945 indicate a decrease in 
profits, compared with the years 1941 through 1944, be- 
cause of “the drop in production following the end of the 
war.” The effect of the war period on profits generally 
is revealed in the following table, summarizing the data 
studied : 


Profits Profits 

before after 
Year taxes Taxes taxes 

(In billions of dollars) 

98 1.4 8.4 
1936-39 average 5:3 1.4 3.9 
9.2 2.9 6.3 
20.9 11.8 9.1 


The comparison between the peace and the war eras is 
carried further by consideration of “selected industrial 
divisions.” Here, “war industries in manufacturing” are 
defined as those making chemicals and allied products; 
iron and steel and their products including ordnance; 
transportation equipment; non-ferrous metals and _ their 
their products; machinery; automobiles and automobile 
equipment. The totals of profits are translated into per- 
centages of sales, by industrial divisions in the table in the 
next column. 

From this table it will be seen that the volume of profits 
after taxes increased during the war period for all divi- 
sions considered, The volume of profits after taxes of the 
war industries in manufacturing increased from $1.317.- 
000,000 to $2,664,000,000—in practical terms, doubled. 
The volume of profits after taxes of the non-war indus- 
tries in manufacturing increased from $1,150,000,000 to 
$2,406,000,000, or by 109 per cent. 

The following generalization is made with respect to 


Average Corporate Profits and Profits as a Percentage 
of Sales, 1936-39 and 1942-45; Selected 
Industrial Divisions, 


Profits after taxes, 
annual averages 
Millions of Percentage 
dollars of sales 
Industrial Division 1936-39 1942-45 1936-39 1942.45 
Agriculture, forestry and fisheries 3 51 0. 5.9 
Contract construction ......... 18 79 a] 2.0 
2,467 5,070 44 37 
WGP INGUSITICS 1,317 2,664 5.9 3.6 
Non-war industries ........ 1,150 2,406 3.4 38 
Wholesale and retail trade ..... 551 1,312 1.3 2.2 
-——42 94 —6 67 
Communication and public utili- 


dividend payments from profits: “Net dividend payments, 
ie., total dividends paid by corporations less dividends 
received by corporations, declined from $4,400,000,000 in 
1941 to $4,200,000,000 in 1942, but rose slowly thereafter 
until they reached $4,500,000,000 in 1945. During this 
period net dividend payments amounted to less than 50 
per cent of profits after taxes. The conservative dividend 
policy doubtless reflected in part the uncertainties of war- 
time production and an attempt to prepare for reconver- 
sion and other postwar costs; but to a greater extent it 
represented a transfer to surplus. 

“The 1945 peak in wartime net dividend payments was 
$1,200,000,000 below the $5,800,000,000 paid in 1929, de- 
spite the fact that profits after taxes were well above the 
1929 level in each of the war years. Net dividend pay- 
ments constituted 70 per cent of profits after taxes in 1929, 
compared with 50 per cent in 1945. In accordance with 
the procedure of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, these 
estimates of corporate profits do not allow charges to con- 
tingency reserves as a deduction from income. Even if 
such deductions had been allowed, the percentage paid 
- in dividends would still have been far below the 1929 

gure.” 

Because of the relatively low payments of dividends 
to stockholders, the “retained earnings” or “corporate 
savings,” according to Mr. Derrickson, “attained unprece- 
dented levels during the war.” In the period 1941-45, 
“corporate savings amounted to $25,000,000,000... .” 


Community Churches Organize 


A National Council of Community Churches was 
formed at a first annual meeting held in Columbus, Ohio, 
May 7, 8, and 9, by representatives from seventy-two 
community, federated and union churches. It replaces 
the old Community Church Workers, U.S.A. The con- 
vention was called by a temporary committee of which 
Mr. Ray Fenner of Chicago, was chairman; Dr. R. C. 
Stoll, for twenty-eight years minister of the Amherst 
Community Church, Buffalo, executive secretary; Rev. 
Ben Andrew, secretary of the Ohio Association of Com- 
munity Centered Churches, recording secretary; and Dr. 
Roy A. Burkhart, minister of the First Community 
Church in Columbus, program chairman. 


All types of community churches were represented. 
Among them were interdenominational community 
churches without denominational relationship. There were 
union churches, interdenominational federated churches 
found in a number of states, and denominationally affili- 
ated community churches that serve the whole community. 
There were also a church from Southern California that 
is a multi-denominational church, sponsored and sup- 
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ported by the denominations and the city council of 
churches. Representatives were also present from a Chi- 
nese Community Church in Washington, D. C., and from 
the Association for Negro Community Churches. 

The delegates unanimously adopted the following as a 
statement of purpose: “The National Council of Com- 
munity Churches is a movement that seeks to realize a 
Beloved Community in local, national and world relations. 
It welcomes all churches, groups and individuals that seek 
to make the church the instrument for discovering and 
putting into practice the will of God in community life. The 
Council approaches the task of the church in the commu- 
nity in terms of the community’s needs. Believing that a 
united community requires a united church, the movement 
is committed to Christian unity and works toward a united 
church in the United States, a church as comprehensive 
as the spirit and teachings of Christ and as inclusive as the 
love of God.” 

One of the leading speakers, Dr. Henry Smith Leiper 
of the American Section of the World Council of Churches, 
declared that we must not have an atomized church in an 
atomic world; that only a united church will have any 
chance to speak a saving word in a divided and competi- 
tive world. Dr. Mark Dawber, secretary of the Home 
Missions Council, declared that the community churches 
represent the best evidence of a will toward union; that 
in the community church—including federated, union and 
other community-centered churches—there is a readiness 
to put the cause of Christ first. He declared that the only 
hope for a united church is in a ground-swell movement 
for union among those in the local community who 
have discovered the power and meaning of worshipping 
together in churches that are a fellowship of, by and for 
all the people—in churches that provide for all kinds of 
religious expression, and whose program grows out of the 
needs and interests of the people. 

The National Council of Community Churches, includ- 
ing churches of all nationalities and all races, groups, and 
individuals who will accept its statement of, purpose, will 
seek to work in love and fellowship with the Protestant 
denominations as far as possible, and endeavor constantly 
to get them to provide within the pattern of the interde- 
nominational agency—such as councils of churches—mem- 
bership for local community churches. It will endeavor 
to work out a plan whereby the Federal Council of 
Churches and state councils may provide for the ordina- 
tion of ministers for interdenominational work. It will 
fashion policies whereby a community will be guided in 
the formation of a church to minister to the religious needs 
of all Protestants within the community, saving that com- 
munity from the divided and competitive church, and per- 
fecting further policies by which little, competing churches 
wishing to federate or unite will be helped to do so freely 
and within the agreed-upon policy of the respective de- 
nominations they represent. The leaders of this convention 
felt so strongly about this that whenever the denomina- 
tions provide for these goals adequately and fundamentally 
as a part of a permanent policy, then the Council will be 
ready to lose its identity within an inclusive interdenomi- 
national agency in America. 

Until these policies are established by the Protestant 
denominations, the National Council of Community 
Churches will go forward with these fundamental objec- 
tives in mind: 


to help local communities without churches to build churches 
that are institutions of and by and for the people, that take 
their patterns from the community and set their ministry to 
its needs, being ever sensitive to the needs of the whole world- 
community ; 
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to help communities now harassed by small, overlapping, com- 
peting churches to join, surrendering their sovereignty and 
becoming one church; 

to move forward also in a nation-wide effort to present the 
cause and need for a united church; 

to lay the imperative for union upon people in all walks of life, 
and to become in every way possible, through love, a move- 
ment that will finally lead to a united church in America. 


In the meantime, the National Council of Community 
Churches will resist every temptation to become a denomi- 
nation. Until it can influence the Federal Council to pro- 
vide a way for the ordination of ministers for interdenomi- 
national work, it will guide its local churches to seek the 
ordination of their ministers through local associations 
of the various denominations. 

It will adopt missionary projects proposed by the World 
Council of Churches and the Home Missions Council. It 
will work as an illustration of cooperation through every 
local, state and national council of churches and with the 
World Council of Churches. It will always seek to be 
interdenominational, locally and nationally. In its local 
units it will provide for all forms of religious expression, 
baptizing in whatever method the individual chooses, pro- 
viding communion as often as the person chooses, and 
making its creed as inclusive as the love of God and as 
broad as the teachings of Christ. 

The membership of the National Council of Commu- 
nity Churches will include area organizations, local 
churches, local groups in the community that have not 
yet become a church, and individuals. Any group or in- 
dividual can become a member who accepts the statement 
of purpose. 

The officers elected at Columbus are: president, Dr. 
Roy .\. Burkhart, minister of First Community Church, 
Columbus, Ohio; vice president, Dr. R. G. Stoll, of Buf- 
falo, New York; secretary, Dr. N. A. McCune, minister 
of the People’s Church, East Lansing, Michigan ; treasur- 
er, Mr. G. Raymond Fenner, of Chicago. Other members 
of the Executive Committee include men from Massachu- 
setts to California. 

The Council is organized on a temporary basis for one 
year, when another National meeting will be held with 
the hope of perfecting and making permanent the organi- 
zation. During this year every opportunity will be taken 
to work out the closest possible relationship with the 
Federal Council of Churches, the International Council, 
the Home Missions Council, and other branches of the 
church. The national office will be at 1320 Cambridge 
Boulevard, Columbus, Ohio. 

A budget was adopted and more than half of it was 
subscribed at the final session. Ministers and laymen of 
the various churches are to be made part of a great volun- 
teer staff. The emphasis will be on developing areas for 
supervision. The Executive Committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of city, town, rural, Negro, Chinese and white 
churches, will meet the second week in October. The 
executive direction of the council will be carried by an ad- 
ministrative committee which includes the officers. 

In an impressive closing service all of the delegates 
signed the statement of purpose. Those present felt that 
the Church of the Living Christ was in a real sense being 
re-born, and that through this movement the prayer of 
cur Lord “that they may be one” may be answered. 


A Jewish Appraisal of Herzl’s Zionism 


On the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of Theodor 
Herzl’s Judenstaat the American Jewish Committee car- 
ries in the current issue of its journal Commentary an 
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analysis of the political implications of that program. The 
writer is Hannah Arendt, a research fellow of the Con- 
ference on Jewish Relations. 

Herzl, Dr. Arendt points out, developed his demand for 
a Jewish state “under the direct and violent impact of 
new political forces” involving anti-Semitism. He incar- 
nated in himself, she says, those Jewish intellectuals who 
“though economically secure, had no place in either Jew- 
ish or Gentile society and whose personal problems could 
be solved only by a reorientation of the Jewish people as 
a whole.” Herzl believed anti-Semitism to be “reality,” 
an immutable overwhelming force which the Jews must 
use if they would not perish by it. It must become, he 
therefore argued, the propelling force toward Jewish sal- 
vation. 

Only once before had the Jews attempted to change 
their condition by direct political action—in the Sabbatai 
Zevi movement. Catastrophic disillusionment followed 
its failure. The period in which religion alone could pro- 
vide a firm framework for Jewish life, political, spiritual 
and practical, was ended. Religion no longer afforded ade- 
quate criteria for evaluating, or effective means of meet- 
ing, Jewish contemporary problems. The pious and the 
irreligious Jew alike thenceforth must meet secular prob- 
lems on secular ground. 


But confrontation with reality “does not automatically 
produce an understanding of reality.” Losing “their faith 
in a divine beginning and ultimate culmination of history” 
the Jews lost their guide. They lost, indeed, not only a 
guide to reality “but reality itself.” 

Following the disappearance of the Messianic hope, 
says Dr. Arendt, the coincidence of two factors produced 
Zionism. First, the Western emigration led both Eastern 
and Western Jews to view their situation in identical 
terms. The Russian Jew who fled from persecution found 
that “enlightenment had not extinguished violent Jew- 
hatred,” and the Western Jew seeing “the homelessness 
of his Eastern brother began to view his own situation 
in a different light.” Secondly, a new class had emerged, 
Jewish intellectuals “entirely de-Judaized in respect to 
culture and religion,” and Westernized to the extent of 
becoming “susceptible to the deeper and more basic politi- 
cal attitudes of which anti-Semitism was but one expres- 
sion among others.” 


The Zionist approach had two advantages: (1) the 
will to form a “nation like all other nations” barred “that 
Jewish brand of chauvinism automatically produced by 
secularization, which somehow persuades the average de- 
Judaized Jew, that, although he no longer believes in a God 
who chooses or rejects, he is still a superior being simply 
because he happened to be born a Jew—the salt of the earth 
—or the motor of history”; and (2) the Zionist will to ac- 
tion combated the “spurious selflessness” of the internation- 
alist and revolutionary hope that “the progressive forces 
of history” would automatically solve the Jewish question 
as only one of many injustices. Zionism “opposed a com- 
paratively sound nationalism to the hidden chauvinism of 
assimilationism and a relatively sound realism to the ob- 
vious utopianism of Jewish radicals.” It was, however, 
the more ideological and utopian elements of Herzl’s phi- 
losophy that in the long run shaped the philosophy and 
practice of Zionism. Herzl saw reality as immutable, “an 
unchanging and unchangeable structure, always identical 
with itself.” He lacked a sense of the fluidity of relation- 
ships. He saw “eternally established nation-states arraved 
compactly against the Jews on one side, and on the other 
side the Jews themselves, in dispersion and eternally per- 


secuted.” For him Jewish political action meant “finding 
a place within the unchanging structure of this reality, a 
place where Jews would be safe from hatred and even. 
tual persecution.” He did not realize that “the real his. 
torical development of a nation does not take place inside 
the closed walls of a biological entity.” 

Herzl, the author thinks, also made a mistake in assum. 
ing that the establishment of a Jewish state would auto- 
matically wipe out anti-Semitism. But even while he lived 
anti-Semitism had already “become transformed into a 
political weapon of a new kind and was supported by the 
new sect of racists whose loyalties and hatreds did not 
stop at national boundaries.” The upbuilding of Palestine 
is not an answer; “at most it has ‘answered’ the secret self- 
hatred and lack of self-confidence on the part of those Jews 
who have themselves consciously or unconsciously suc- 
cumbed to some parts of anti-Semitic propaganda.” 

Another thesis in Herzl’s political creed, the necessity 
for a Jewish state, was the natural conclusion in his day, 
He could not know that within fifty years “the whole 
structure of sovereign national states, great and small, 
would crumble ... under imperialist expansion and in the 
face of a new power situation.” 

Dr. Arendt continues: “Looked at through the eyes 
of Herzl, who from the outside sought a place inside re- 
ality into which the Jews could fit and where at the same 
time they could isolate themselves from it—looked at in 
this way, reality is horrible beyond the scope of the human 
imagination and hopeless beyond the strength of human 
despair. Only when we come to feel ourselves part and 
parcel of a world in which we, like everybody else, are 
engaged in a struggle against great and sometimes over- 
whelming odds, and yet with a chance of victory, however 
small, and with allies, however few—only when we recog- 
nize the human background against which recent events 
have taken place, knowing that what was done was done 
by men and therefore can and must be prevented by men 
—only then will we be able to rid the world of its night- 
marish quality.” To accept that nightmare as reality and 
seek isolation from it “can inhibit all action and exclude 
us altogether from the human community.” For “if we 
actually are faced with open or concealed enemies on every 
side, if the whole world is ultimately against us, then we 
are lost.” And “whatever else it may be, Palestine is not 
a place where Jews can live in isolation, nor is it a prom- 
ised land where they would be safe from anti-Semitism. 
The simple truth is that Jews will have to fight anti-Semi- 
tism everywhere or else be exterminated everywhere.” 

The terrible experience of Jews in Europe has abetted 
what Dr. Arendt regards as error on Herzl’s part. Even 
where Jew and Gentile suffered together under Nazi 
tyranny knowledge of the inevitability of martyrdom for 
the Jews drew a line between them. For Jews who ex- 
perienced this “all Gentiles became alike.” This is what 
underlies the passionate desire to go to Palestine; “to 
live among Jews alone, come what may.” 

And finally, the chief concern of the Jewish people 
through centuries, to survive at any price, has been re- 
placed by a “desire for dignity at any price,” for “the 
right to die with dignity—in case of attack, with weapons 
in their hands.” What would be a great asset to “an es- 
sentially sane Jewish political movement” becomes a 
danger in the framework of Zionist attitudes. Back of the 
pretence that Jews can maintain themselves in Palestine 
against all the world “lurks a despair of everything and a 
genuine readiness for suicide that can become extremely 
dangerous should they grow to be the mood and atmos- 
phere of Palestinian politics.” 


printed in U.S.A. 
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